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ABSTRACT 

The goals of the Indian Education Project were to 
identify and discuss the involvement of federalr trital^ and state 
governments in the education of Indian 'children and to assist states 
in fulfilling their responsibilities in Indian education. A task 
force and other interested legislatorsr educators^ and tribal 
representatives met regularly throughout the 20-month project to 
discuss data gathered from prior task forces r court records r 
seminars r meetings, and a survey of Indian education in five target 
states: Alaskar Minnesotar Montanar Oklahoma^ and South Dakota. 
Besides the final report the task force issued five others dealing 
with the involvement of federal, state, and tribal governments; 
problems in need of resolution; selected programs and practices; 
policy recommendations; and state laws and policies. In addition, the 
project resulted in significant communication among the many groups 
concerned with Indian education, the passing by various Indian^ 
organizations of resolutions supporting improved Indian education, 
and specific achievements in the target states. The xask force made 
many advances in the area of interagency cooperation regarding Indian 
education. They concluded that more tine was needed to create a firm 
advocacy role for Indian education legislation and policy making at 
the state level. (SB) 
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The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) has two primary goals: (1) to identify and discuss 
the states' involvement in the education of Indian students; and 
(2) to suggest ways to coordinate federal, local and tribal activities 
so that state responiibiiities to Indian education may be 
effectively met 

The five states that participated in the study are Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota, A national 
advisory task force composed of Indian and non- Indian leaders 
primarily from theae states gathered and synthesized pertinent 
information abou t existing practices and programs. Through 
research and task force input and concurrence, the project staff 
will prepare and disseminate a series of project reports nationwide. 

The task force will suggest program modifications — either 
through policy changes or the legislative process — that could be 
of value to the participating states, as well as to other states with 
Indian populations. In addition the project seeks to determine 
promising practices that can be shared. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force statements 
on Indian education stated herein recognize the federal 'trust 
responsibility established by the Congress of the United States 
through treaties made with Indian nations, legislation and court 
decisions. These precedents emphasize Indian sovereignty, Indian 
self-determination, and full involvement of the Indian 
communities at the local, state and national level in the 
establishment of educational policy for Indian citizens. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force also 
recognizes that the states have the primary responsibility to 
educate all Indian children and adults while the federal and tribal 
responsibility is to meet the unique educational and cultural needs 
of Indian students and adults. 

It is further recognized that a cooperative effort betvveen all 
groups concerned, regarding policy making and funding, must be 
implemented to achieve the full intent of this report -^improved 
education for Indian people. 
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Introduction 



The Indian Education Project at the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) — funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Office 
of Indian Education to begin on October 1, 1978 ~ officially 
began its tasks with the arrival of the project director, Lee Antell, 
on January 1, 1979. Due to and on May 30, 1980, the Indian 
Education Project received a ''no-cost" extension to September 
30, 1980. 

Two primary project goals were (a) to identify and discuss the 
involvement of federal, tribal and state governments in the 
education of Indian children and (b) to assist states in fulfilling 
their responsibilities in Indian education. Five states — Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota — were 
selected for participation in the project, and a national task force 
composT'd of Indian and non-Indian leaders was chosen to help 
project r:taff perform the taaks necessary to clarify roles and to 
recommend changes in edurational practices, policies and legisla- 
tion necessary to improve education for Indian children. 

Five reports covering involvement of the vanuus entities — * federal, 
tribal and state governments — problems in need of resolution, 
current educational practices, suggested procp^nm and policy 
recommendations, and existing state le^i latioi. have been pre- 
pared by project staff. These reports wJl be disseminated to a 
wide audience of Indian and non-Indian people throughout the 
nation. 

In this summary report, major project goals and objectives are 
discussed in detail. Kecommenf:'.dtions for future tasks are also 
articulated in this final report of the Indian Education Project. 



vii 
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Constitutional and 
Statutory Responsibilities 

for Indian Education 



Research, Documentation and Publication 

During the first several months of the project, Indian Education 
staff did extensive research on Indian Education. Sources utilized 
included previous national task force reports, court cases in 
various publications located in the state supreme court library, 
prior ECS discussions of Indian education, materials situated in 
the ECS Resource Center, and dialogue with others concerned 
about the education of Indian children. 

A rough draft of Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State 
and Tribal Governments was prepared for the first national task 
force meeting in Portland, Oregon. Chaired by Governor Atiyeh of 
Oregon, the spirited dialogue over the diiections that Indian 
education should take, and who should be responsible for Indian 
education set the tone for the other meetings held at Rapid City, 
South Dakota; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Duluth, Minnesota; and 
Craig, Alaska. Defining involvement and responsibilities for tribal, 
federal and state entities proved to be a most demanding and 
involved assignment for the task force. Task force participants 
expressed the concern that project reports should emphasize the 
primary role of the Indian education of Indian children — a 
responsibility given to the states by the U.S. Constitution and the 
courts. 

A number of Indian and non-Indian individuals, including educa- 
tors, legislators and others involved with Indian education, joined 
the national task force meetings at various times. These individuals 
furnished important input on the issues concerned with the 
education of Indian children. 

Tribal communities, Indian organizations including the National 
Indian Education Association, the National Congress of American 
Indians, and the National Tribal Chairmen's Association were 
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askod to reHpond to ctmft reports concerning tho involvomont of 
tribal, atuto und fodoral ontitioa with Indian education. Roproaonta- 
tives from state logislaturoH, state boards and dopartmonta of 
education, local education uKencios, state Indian education direc- 
tors, and others were also askod to document the desired and the 
constitutional/moral/legal involvement of these various govern- 
ment entities with Indian education. 

Examining Divisions of Responsibility for Indian Education 

Important data for the initial report was also gathered from 
participating states through a June/July 1979 survey of project 
staff with local education agencies, state legislatures, Indian 
education directors, state boards and departments of education, 
tribal leaders, Indian parents and children, and Indian communi- 
ties in the five target states. This same survey also collected data 
on how involved states were with federal education programs, how 
extensive federal assistance was for the states, and what kinds of 
special state programs for Indian education benefited Indian 
students. In addition, state personnel with direct responsibility for 
Indian education and local education agency personnel responsible 
for Indian children were identified by this survey. Other materials 
concerned with Indian education, collected from the ECS resource 
center, state supreme court library and various Indian and non- 
Indian individuals were analyzed. 

One other primary source of information for defining the 
involvement of state, federal and tribal entities with Indian 
education came from in-state task force meetings. Project staff 
designed and coordinated these meetings to determine how state 
educators, legislators, Indians and others concerned ..with the 
education of Indians perceived responsibilities and involvement in 
their states. 

In-State Task Force Meetings 

Two in-state task force meetings were held. These meetings were 
held in Rapid City, South Dakota and in Helena, Montana. At the 
Rapid City meeting, project staff members Lee Antell and George 
Williams joined to meet with Indian and non-Indian educators, 
legislators, school board members and others involved with and 
interested in defining roles and responsibilities. Issues included the 
lack of communication between state education agencies and 
tribal communities, the lack of tribal involvement in the decision- 
making process involved with the education of Indian children, the 
need for more Indian teachers and school administrators, and 



othor aruuH of (!()n(iom, lltujoiumonclutionH inolucloci tho nood for 
tribal pclviuntiPii v.o{k% Hophlatluatocl data uollaolion hy tho 8tnU> 
(lopartmunt of odiioaUon and looal pdu(3ation nRanoiofi on Indittn 
ohildron, a nood for mull-i^olhnic cHirrioulum oontorn OHtahlifihod hy 
tho atato lu colloot and dlHHuminato roiiuoHtod Inthan oduoation 
matorialH, thu nood fur improvod and oxpandod ourtifioation 
provuduroH for toaohorn, and tho n(HJd for Indian toaohorn with 
modified crodontialH, tho \\oiH\ for tho oxpanHU)n of tho numhor of 
Indian toacliorn and Hohool administratorn, and tho nood for hottor 
(H)mmunicntion hotvvoon triboH and oUuoation a^'onoioH, and tho 
shift of (!ontrol ovor Indian oduoation to Indian pooplo, 

Non-Indian pooplo loarnod firnthand tlio ooncornH and fruHtrationH 
of Indians about tho oduoation of tboir chiklron. Indian individuals 
loarnod more about fisoal, logish\tivo and othor problems that 
proven t state and looal oduoation agonoios and others from 
resolving Indian education issues. 

The second in-state task force meeting was held at Helena, 
Montana on March 13-14, 1980. It was co-chaired by Ottis Hill of 
the governor's office and also an Indian Education Project national 
task force member; and by another member of this group, Stan 
Juneau, at that time .vice chairman of the Blackfeet Tribe. 
Governor Thomas Judge addressed the assembled task force. 

Participants addressed such issues as funding Indian education, 
policy changes that could be implemented at the state level and 
other issues. Recommendations included the need for creative 
solutions to finance public school construction on tax-exempt 
Indian reservation lands, demand for fully recognized and encour- 
aged Indian-controlled community colleges, the necessity of 
holding statewide hearings on the state of Indian education, and a 
need for tribes to exert a greater influence over all public schools 
within reservation boundaries. 

As a result of this meeting, the governor's office made a request to 
the legislature that an Office of Indian Education within the state 
Office of Public Instruction (OPI) be funded by the state. 
Meaningful dialogue between Indian and non-Indian individuals in 
attendance also increased and expanded their knowledge of each 
other and how they viewed the problems and concerns of Indians 
about the education of their children. 

Institute for Educational Li.a nihip Meetings 

National task force members, project staff, Indian and non-Indian 



invplvpd in two fc^uiuiiuir^ in oDivjunoliun with ri^y^Uur 

of tho InNlil-ulP of MiUunilionul l^omUMship, m ow\ni?.fUion 
sponsonjU hy Qw^o W'd^WmUm Univortiity nnd fiuidoU hy priVfUu 

Tho firnt Hominnr wun hold tU llnpitl (^ity, Hnuth U^koln uiulor Iho 
(linnJtiun of »(u(ly OlHon, foriuor pro^iiUorU tif Iho Houlh HmKoIu 
HiiUo Hourd of liliKu'ntion, Dii^loHutJ dpnlomd around \\w mm 
involvud with o(hi(M\tionul voHpnnrtihihtioH luid Iho oUui^ulion of 
UmWww vMUUvw, Huch m how to diUormino who ih roHpon^iihU) for 
o(huM»Un« Imliun rhilihunu liow to vm\wo mihool (hu)i)outrt, how to 
improvo tho involvomont of ImWixm in tho (uhuMition of thoir 
<!hil(lron, nnd how to improvo iuhujution opportnnltiuH for Indian 
(^hihh'nn. HuKKoHtod vomtuhofi in()l\nhnl moro uho oflndiun tonc^hora 
r(dn n)odolH, bottor oommnni(ud4on holwoon trihal oomniunilloH 
and h)(ud/Htato ochumlion uKonoioH, and n^oro hihu^nul and 
hicudliind huhun proHmniH for hoth Inihun und nondn(h»n 
chilch'on, 

Olduhomn City, Okluhomn was tho aito of tho Ho(!on(l Infttituto for 
RcUicationtil f^ondorHhip Sominur, nndor tho dirootion of Onil 
Scott. Natlonul tank forco mombors and projoct ataff niond)ora 
joined otbor intoroHtod imbvichuilH in a apocial diHcuaHion on bulian 
education prosontod by Minnesota State Senator Allan Spear, 
Senator Spear articulated a number of metbods that atatoa could 
use to improve education opportunities for Indian cbildren, 
including a statewide needH assessment, legislation such as tho 
Minnesota Indian Language and Culture Kducatlon Act that he 
helped to sponsor, and more involvement of Indian parents and 
communities in the education of Indian children. 

As a result of these special seminars, Indian and non-Indian people 
in two of the target, states for the project — South Dakota and 
Oklahoma — benefitod greatly from dialogue that clearly defined 
the issues and solutions involved with the education of Indian 
children, and determined more thoroughly for participants what 
tribal, state and federal roles should be, 

What emerged from research, documentation and evaluation of the 
responsibilities of the various government entities, tribal, state and 
federal, toward Indian education was that all of these agencies 
need more cooperative, interacting, and inclusive operational 
procedures and policies for the education of Indian children. 
Regardless of who has primary constitutional, legal and/or moral 
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vosponsiluliiy tvH- liui iHiuLuitiDu iU* Indian i^hiKiven, iliere u a 
^liiijcal netiii reyUti i\\tt tuti(|uuU Mniitu* wtiu^li ihey are eilui'aied 
uU'lMiliny nioiv partii'inatini^ of Uuiiai^Ji in lht^ ecUitiatiun of ih^ir 

Tiui iniUfU pro,jtH:(. jvpim was. ai)(u*uvti(| fov c|ijj(riiuiUon aiul 
i|i:iii^minHiii)n M \\\^^ Atuil ww^Um in Ouluih, Minnt^i^PtH uf 
Uui NiUUHuU 1V^ii|v l^^i^ai for Indian KiUiPiUinn PrpjMi^t. Vim] 
input rViHU trilml wum^iU mid imlifUi urpni^fUinnii avxq^a 
vmwUy \sm iiulii'ittnl at tlu^i point untl wa^i intdnd^d in \\w m\m\ 

Tho ♦luly HurvMy tm liuy^^t t^tal^:^, A\\\^\\\\, Minno^ioti^ 
Montana, Oklahoma and Mouth Dukota, uUo proihuHul in\portant 
information nnd dttia on (I) prohlpmi* a^^^^oinatod with OHistini} 
divisions of voti()on.iil)ilitit3.i for Indian iulniuitnm and (t?) pm^vHrn 
pvat'lU'Mii in tlu^ fivp 'MartjtU/* statM?*, Two projptifc reports wenn^ 
praparmi throntih tho infornudion that \sm (uilhuitod^ unrtly/^ul and 
twnluhtixl l)y tlu> hulian Ediu'ation Projiud., 

Tho firfil of lhm> two vnptu'tfj, Imliun lUliunUion: Pmbhrnn in 
N^hhI of l{<*iiohitloi\, artiinilatod prol)lon)« including n tiovoro lack 
of Indian Idllntiual and hitiullAind proHramn, a draatio shorlago of 
Indian toiuihorn and nchool adminiHtratorH, many insanfiitivo 
nondndlan tinu^hurH ami rolutofl stnff, innuffioiont Htato and fiuloral 
fundH for Indian oduoation programs, nlmoHt total abHonrui of 
Indian InvolviMnonl in oduoation doclHion maktnij involving Indian 
ohlldron, and high Indian Htudont dropout ruloH from tho publio 
school Hyslomn. DoflninK and IntorprolinK involvomunt, roloH and 
n^sponslhilltlos also wan c^itml l)y survey rospondontrt. 

Soloctod ProfffwnH and Practices 

Thi) socond roport was Indian Kdiication: Selected Progran\H and 
Pnwticos. 'V\\() r(>i)ort dlso\iss(>s ^^.solocitod** programs and practices 
in Indian (Klucation, at all lovols of oducation, that wore boinR 
ullUzod In varlo\is schools and uohiovinj? success, rarticulnr 
emphasis on Alaska, Minnosota, Montana, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota schoolH is apparent in this report. 

The roport emphasized examples of statewide needs assessments of 
Indian students and programs, Indian operated and controlled 
schools, college teacher training programs, American Indian 
studies, bilingual and bicultural programs, and others. The 
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discussion also demonstrated that most Indian education programs 
were federally funded, and that many states did not have Indian 
bilingual and bicultural programs funded from state resources. 

These reports have been approved for distribution and dissemina- 
tion by the National Task Force for the Indian Education Project 
at the Education Commission of the States. They are available in 
limited quantities from the Publications Department at ECS at a 
cost of $3 for the first copy and 30^!: for additional copies. 
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Effective Alternative 
Programs: Dissemination 
and Implementation 



Policy Recommendations 

The fourth project report, Indian Education: Policy Recommen- 
dations, contains both legislative and policy recommendations. 
This report was prepared from recommendations made by the 
national task force. It also includes suggestions made by a task 
force subcommittee composed of Lee Antell, Ruth Myers, Harold 
Schreier, Dave Beaulieu and Sam Homan. Also included are 
recommendations suggested in earlier studies on Indian education 
and directives made by instate task force people in Montana and 
South Dakota, and from other sources. Recommendations include 
the need for more direct Indian involvement with the education of 
Indian children, improved communication between tribal commu- 
nities and educators, more state and federal funding of Indian 
education programs, more Indian control of the education of their 
children, more Indian teachers and school administrators, and 
more state bilingual and bicultural Indian-oriented programs in the 
schools. 

This report furnishes the basis for activity in the target states and 
in other states with significant Indian populations to affect 
changes in Indian education. The project director, Lee Antell, 
corresponded by telephone and letter with policy makers at the 
tribal, state and federal level to persuade them to work for 
significant legislative and policy changes in Indian education 
programs in schools at all levels of education. 

Lee Antell also made presentations on Indian education policies at 
the National Indian Education Association meeting in December, 
the Chief State School Officers meeting in Washington and at 
other meetings. Reports and resolutions were also introduced and 
approved at the ECS annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Throughout the life of the project, staff maintained close working 



relationships with the participating states and with the national 
task force members. Consultative services to Indian education 
directors, state departments of education, and others interested in 
or involved with the education of Indian children was provided by 
the project director, Lee Antell. Updated information and data 
will be furnished to Indian and non-Indian educators, legislators, 
school board members, departments of education and others 
involved and concerned with Indian education by the fourth 
report, Indian Education: Policy Recommendations. 

Policy Statements 

The fifth report, Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws 
and Policies concentrated on a project goal to determine and 
articulate legislative and non-legislative changes that could be 
made in the states to improve education for Indian children. Only 
a few states have made non-legislative policy statements through 
which state boards and departments of education could work to 
improve Indian education. These states are California, Michigan, 
Montana, New York and Washington. South Dakota is in the 
process of considering a state policy statement on Indian 
education. 

For instance, the California Department of Education has a policy 
statement that provides (1) each Indian child with equal access to 
educational opportunities, (2) program expansion and modifica- 
tion that clearly and fully recognizes the cultural uniqueness of 
American Indian children and (3) education that clearly addresses 
the special needs of Indian children. 

Michigan has adopted policy statements that encourage school 
districts to incorporate appropriate American Indian cultural and 
heritage studies where Indians attend public schools, to require a 
minimal number of credits in Indian education for teachers 
instructing Indian children and to encourage and support work- 
shops on Indian education for school administrators, teachers and 
counselors employed where Indian students attend school. 

Montana has adopted a Master Plan calling for the development of 
programs in public schools that emphasize American Indian 
contributions and perspectives. The plan also encourages the 
recruitment and appointment of Indians to administrative and 
teaching positions, and stresses the preservation of American 
Indian languages as a basic and functional part of Indian culture. 

New York has called for a statewide Native American Education 
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Advisory Committee, a greater voice for Indian people in 
the education of their children, effective affirmative action for 
Indians, expanded teacher training education in Indian culture and 
tradition, and curriculum to reflect the needs and concerns of 
Indian parents and their children. 

South Dakota is in the process of considering a state department 
of education policy statement that calls for involvement of Indians 
on local education decision-making boards and committees, 
curriculum that reflects a true picture of the American Indian, 
inservice programs for American Indian paraprofessionals, ex- 
panded and improved affirmative action and recruitment policies 
for American Indians, and active participation of Indian parents 
and communities in local school district decision making on 
education matters. However, no formal adoption of this statement 
has been made to date. 

The office of the state superintendent of Washington has issued a 
policy statement that calls for the special training of teachers of 
Indian students, career ladder training for Indian paraprofessionals 
and involvement of Indian parents and communities in the 
development and evaluation of all programs affecting their 
children. 

The above policy statements are discussed at length in the fifth 
Indian Education project report, Indian Edi, rj, n: An Overview 
of State Laws and Policies, along with the sta. ' gislation that has 
been passed to this date. 

Legislation 

The state of Minnesota passed an "Indian Language and Culture 
Education Act'* in 1977. Wisconsin passed a similar act recently, 
and states including California, Montana and New York have 
passed legislation that mandate the inclusion of Indian education 
programs and materials in the public schools. California has also 
established 10 Indian technical centers across the state to work for 
the improvement of Indian education and employment of Indians. 

All 50 states were surveyed during June 1980 by project staff to 
determine the basis of their commitment to Indian education 
legislation. Research indicates that only 16 states do not have any 
type of Indian-oriented education legislation. States with Indian 
education legislation have established departments or directors of 
Indian education, scholarships for Indian students, advisory 
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councils on Indian education, and limited bilingual and bicultural 
programs. 

This material on legislation is discussed along with policy 
statements in the fifth report, Indian Education: An Overview of 
State Laws and Policies. The national task force has approved the 
report for dissemination and distribution. Project states and others 
interested in Indian education will receive copies of this report on 
legislation and policy statements. 
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Project Evaluation 



Reports 

Six reports on the state of the art of Indian education have been 
completed. They are 



Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State and Tribal 

Governments 
Indian Education: Problems in Need of Resolution 
Indian Education: Selected Programs and Practices 
Indian Education: Policy Recommendations 
Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws and Policies 
Indian Education: Final Project Report 



On the basis of these reports significant and relevant dialogue has 
already occurred between Indian and non-Indian individuals, 
organizations and agencies, including local education agencies, 
state boards and departments of education; legislators; tribal 
communities; state directors of Indian education; and others 
concerned with the education of Indian children. 

Moreover, resolutions supporting project efforts to improve 
education have been passed by Indian and ncn-Indian organiza- 
tions on the basis of project staff interaction, reports, and 
presentations at seminars, meetings and institutes on Indian 
education. Groups such as the National Congress of American 
Indians, the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Bo£irds, the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education, the National 
Indian Education Association, American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium, the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the 
National Association of State Boards of Education, have indicated 
their support. 

Task Force Meetings 

Meetings were held in Portland, Oregon; Rapid City, South 
Dakota; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Duluth, Minnesota; and Craig, 
Alaska. With the exception of the first meeting chaired by 
Governor Atiyeh of Oregon, task force chairman, all meetings 
were chaired by task force vice chairman, William Demmert Jr. 
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Task force members contributed a wide variety of expertise to the 
sessions and worked successfully to make sure that project reports 
reflected a clear understanding of what involvement the various 
government entities — tribal, federal and state — should have in 
the education of Indian children. 

Moreover, task force members helped to make project reports 
pertinent and relevant, made important suggestions about the 
education of Indian children and kept project staff aware of the 
need to unify many divergent opinions. 

Other Meetings 

Project staff participated in a number of meetings and seminars 
designed to promote their tasks of articulating how tribal, federal 
and state entities could improve the education of Indian children. 
One such meeting was a **state of the art" meeting sponsored by 
the National Indian Education Association in Denver on August 
13-14, 1979. Indian education directors and others discussed and 
recommended changes in Indian education policy making at all 
levels of education. Lee Antell, project director, participated in 
this meeting on behalf of ECS. 

On October 24-25, 1979, the Indian Education Project of the 
Education Commission of the States hosted a joint meeting that 
involved the U.S. Office of Education/Office of Indian Education 
and 17 state directors of Indian Education. Project staff played a 
catalyst role in bringing all these individuals together to discuss 
Title IV, Part A of the Indian Education Act of 1972. Sessions 
concentrated on how state departments of education could help 
local school districts, and how they could also work more 
effectively with the Office of Indian Education to monitor Title 
IV, Part A. Sessions were also held on how the Office of Indian 
Education could better work with state departments of education 
on this important Indian legislation. 

A spirit of cooperation and understanding characterized this 
meeting of federal officials and state Indian education directors, 
chaired by the Indian Education Project Director, Lee Antell. 
State directors of Indian education stated that they would provide 
technical assistance to Title IV, Part A grantees in their states 
upon request. Interpretation of federal rules and regulations, 
however, would be left to the U.S. Department of Education/ 
Office of Indian Education. State directors also agreed to work 
with state departments of education to develop written policies on 
Indian education and to collect statistical data on Indian students. 
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The U.S. Office of Indian Education agreed to improve communi- 
cation with the respective state departments of education. 

Specific Accomplishments in Target States 

Alaska. Staff met with the Commissioner of Education Marshall 
Lind and discussed needs of Alaska Natives and Indians in this 
state. Project personnel also met with Robert Davis, director of 
Indian Education, and Jeff Jeffers, special assistant to the 
commissioner, receiving their support of project activities. 

Minnesota. Staff gained support ox project efforts to improve 
Indian education from Governor Albert Quie and from his director 
of policy research, Robert Andiinga, recently named executive 
director for the Education Commission of the States. Project staff 
promoted specific legislation in this state and also gained the 
support and assistance of Commissioner of Education Howard 
Casmey and State Senator Jerome Hughes, chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee, and of Senator Allan Speai, 1977 sponsor 
of Chapt-er 312, the ^'Indian Language and Culture Education 
Act." Personnel also gained support from President of the 
Minnesota State Board of Education Ruth Myers. 

Montana. Staff met with Governor Thomas Judge and his staff 
assistants, Blake Wordal and Ottis Hill, gaining their support in 
implementing task force recommendations in that state. Project 
personnel also met with Thomas Thompson, Montana State Board 
of Education, and received his commitment to work for a written 
board policy on Indian education. John Richardson, executive 
director of the Montana State Board of Regents; Georgia Rice, 
superintendent of public instruction; and Bob Peirsley, state 
director of Indian education for Montana, pledged their support in 
the implementation of task force recommendations in that state. 

On April 23, 1980, Lee Antell, project director, gave the keynote 
address, ''Quality Education for Indian Students", at the Montana 
Indian Education Conference. 

Ohlalionia. Staff has received project support from Bette Ward, 
special assistant to the governor for education; also from Leslie 
Fisher, chief state school officer and from Sam Homan, state 
director of Indian Education. Hollis Roberts, a state legislator and 
chief of the Choctaw Nation and State Senator Herbert Rozelle, 
who represents a large Indian population, agreed to support task 
force recommendations. Project staff participated in the Okla- 
homa caucus at the National Indian Education Conference in 




Denver, December 3, 1979, suggested that the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education request state financial support for its 
office of Indian education and persuaded the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education to hold public hearings on the status of 
Indian education in May 1980. 

South Dakota. Staff gained project support from Harris Wollman, 
secretary of educational and cultural affairs and from James 
Hanson, chief state school officer; legislative support from State 
Senator Harold Schreier. Staff also worked with Judy Olson to 
hold an lEL seminar that brought state policy makers, legislators, 
Indian people and the project staff together. In addition, Lee 
Antell, project director, addressed the South Dakota Indian 
Education conference in October 1979; project staff persuaded 
the state department of elementary and secondary education to 
work on a written policy statement on Indian education. 

Related Accomplishments 

• Resolutions supporting project activities were received from 
the National Congress of American Indians, the Coalition of 
Indian Controlled School Boards, the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education, the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the National Association of State Boards of Education, the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium, the South Dakota 
Indian Education Association, Oregon Commission on Indian 
Services, the National Education Association and the Northwest 
Affiliated Tribes. 

• Lee Antell, project director, spoke before the Chief State 
School Officers Subcommittee on Indian Education at their 
meeting on June 2, 1980. He spoke on recommendations to states 
for improved Indian education. 

• Stimulated by project activities, timely recommendations on 
Indian education are being discussed by tribes and state-level 
policy makers. 

• Task force meetings and related lEL seminars, along with 
instate task force meetings in Montana and South Dakota have 
generated suggested policy changes and project recommendations. 

• Lee Antell, project director for Indian Education, provided 
testimony on Indian education at various Indian and non-Indian 
meetings — including the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education, National Con- 
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gress of American Indians and others. Project staff made presenta- 
tions before the Minnesota Indian Education conference and at 
other state meetings. Awareness of the complex issues were the 
focus of these presentations and staff members believe they 
accompHshed this task. 

• Project staff also interacted with government officials at all 
levels; with Indian and non-Indian educators; with legislators, with 
state boards and departments of education; with tribal councils, 
tribal education committees, Indian education directors, parents 
and students. They were able to inform and make many 
individuals aware of the need to provide more educational 
opportunities for Indian children. 

Conclusions 

• Twenty months was not enough time to create a firm 
advocacy role for Indian education legislation and policy making 
at the state level. 

• Important strides, however, in terms of Indian and non- 
Indian interaction and awareness of each other's concerns were 
made by project staff and task force. 

• The Indian Education Project at the Education Commission 
of the States provided impetus and direction for important 
dialogue between the Office of Indian Education and state 
directors of Indian education; between non-Indian and Indian 
individuals and organizations; between legislators, educators and 
Indians; between state superintendents and state boards of 
education, and others. This interaction has already created 
important communications channels in at least two states — 
Montana and South Dakota. Stimulated by project activities, 
moreover, important recommendations on the involvement, roles 
and responsibilities of tribal, state and federal entities are being 
defined more cohesively than ever before by Indian and non- 
Indian policy makers and decision makers. State and federal 
officials are more aware, too, of the concerns that Indian people 
have about the education of Indian children, and how they believe 
the federal government can work with the states to improve their 
educational opportunities. 

• Project staff have also helped identify appropriate actions 
that the five ''target" states — Alaska, Minnesota, Montana, 
Oklahoma and South Dakota — can take to improve the education 
of Indian children. 
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• Project influence may well extend beyond the life of their 
activity through reports that will have direct application to the 
improvement' of Indian education throughout all 50 states and 
through a reaffirmed commitment of ECS at the annual 1980 
meeting to the continued improvement of educational opportu- 
nities for Indian children. 

• The project began its task of becoming an advocate for 
Indian legislation by informing the states represented in the 
project about the still unmet needs in the education of Indian 
children. 
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Recommendations for 
Future Action 



Were the Indian Education Project to be continued, project 
activities should focus on 

State Implementation of Recommended Indian Education Policies, 
Legislation, Programs and Practices 

To increase educational opportunities for Indian children by 
suggesting that state boards of education, state departments of 
education and legislatures implement policies, legislation, pro- 
grams and practices, such as those proposed by our project task 
force, that address the needs and concerns of Indian pupils. 

National Implementation 

To communicate with Congress, appropriate federal agencies, 
Indian tribes, national education organizations and other groups, 
to expand their awareness of and commitment to educational 
opportunities for Indian children at all levels of education. 

Tribal Involvement in Indian Education 

Involve Indian tribes, communities, parents and other concerned 
Indian citizens in the improvement of the education of Indian 
children at the state and local levels and assist educators to suggest 
the development of programs that will insure success for Indian 
students and positive practices in the schools. 

Implementation of Task Force Recommendations 

Expand the impact of the Indian education project at state, tribal 
and federal levels through active utilization of the individual state 
structures, national contacts, ECS Commissioners and projects 
affiliated with the Education Commission of the States. 

To achieve these goals, project staff would 

• Make individual visits to legislators, educators, tribes and 



others concerned with the education of Indian children and share 
task force recommendations and legislative suggestions with them. 
Project staff would also provide consultative services and focus 
with states on the needs and concerns that Indian people have 
about the education of their children, including the consideration 
of programs, practices, policies and legislation that would improve 
Indian education. Project staff would also visit and encourage 
local, regional and national education and political associations to 
support project efforts to improve Indian education. 

• Use task force recommendations to raise the political profile 
for Indian people in the area of education at federal, state and 
local levels. Personnel would focus at the national level on meeting 
and working with appropriate federal agencies and individuals and 
with Congress to seek discussion on changes in federal policies and 
legislation that would improve Indian educational opportunities. 
Staff would make personal visitations and make presentations 
focusing on the encouragement of national Indian and non-Indian 
organizations to support, endorse and work for the implementa- 
tion of task force recommendations on Indian education. 

• Project staff would work to involve tribal communities and 
Indian parents in education policy making and to inform both 
Indians and non-Indians about the problems associated with the 
education of Indian children. Staff would gather, analyze and 
disseminate information on Indian education problems, concerns, 
strengths and weaknesses; hold regional conferences on Indian 
education; meet with and encourage educators, legislators, Indian 
people and others to involve Indian parents and communities in 
education policy making; encourage target states to implement 
programs and practices designed to improve education for Indian 
children, as suggested by the tribes. 

• The Indian Education Project would finally encourage the 
Education Commission of the States, utilizing its efforts and that 
of the Indian Education Project and Task Force, to improve 
Indian education in the five participating states of Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota, as well as in 
additional states. Project staff could meet and share recommenda- 
tions with ECS Commissioners in project-related meetings, encour- 
age official ECS support by involving the executive staff in 
working for the implementation of task force recommendations, 
and by compiling a resource bank of Indian and non-Indian people 
concerned with Indian education that would be utilized to 
maintain communication. 
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A strong advocacy role for the Indian Education Project continued 
by the Education Commission of the States could result in 
significant improvement of Indian education in many ways as 
suggested in this final project report. 
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Indian Education reports available from the ECS Publications 
Department: 



Report No. 135 

Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State and Tribal 
Governments 

Report No. 136 

Indian Education: Problems in Need of Resolution 

Report No. 137 

Indian Education: Selected Programs and Practices 

Report No. 138 

Indian Education: Policy Recommendations 

Report No. 139 

Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws and Policies 

Report No. 140 

Indian Education: Final Project Report 



Additional copies of these reports may be obtained from the Publications Department, 
Education Commission of the States, Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
80295. Please enclose $3 for the first report ordered, f^or each subsequent copy of any 
report listed above, please add 300. This price covers postage and handling. Prepayment 
required. 
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